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dogmatism, but its value ceases when from a sword of
offence and controversy it is beaten into a ploughshare
of pence and domestic economy. For it is clearly
impossible to have settled convictions, unless we may
assume that some things may be taken for granted
amongst reasonable people. It Is certain that no amount
of discussion will improve our belief in scientific dogmas;
for instance, that the world goes round the sun. It is
more than doubtful whether even practical principles can
be discussed without a very real danger. Does anyone
really suppose, to take a recent contemporary instance,
that we j^vt a firmer hold on the arguments which prove
tlie advisability of Marriage as a social institution by
reading the interminable discussions in a morning paper
as to whether marriage is a failure? In such matters,
freedom of discussion, the free play of thought, which
is recommended with regard even to our cherished
convictions, is a very dubious blessing.

In reality the vindication of the claims of Individualism
issues from an eighteenth-century delusion on the subject
of " natural rights of man as man." If every individual
has, as such, natural rights, it is clear enough why no
amount of social stability can compensate for the infringe-
ment or limitation of such natural rights. In Mill, of
course, the argument is not based on a fiction like this;
Individual liberty is discussed on the grounds of its
expediency. But when once divorced from the doctrines
of the followers of Rousseau, the argument loses a great
deal of its force, if, indeed, it is not fatally impaired
For the appeal to social expediency very often entails a
verdict which is inconsistent with individual rights, and
which, therefore, tlefeats the purpose of those who madeithetical theories. Such a
